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Are yet a master light of all our seeing: 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence. 

The world of sense, of solid mechan- 
ism, is but an island floating in the 
larger world of spiritual forces and deriv- 
ing its direction and significance from 
it. We are not duped when we believe 
that the dice of the universe are loaded 
for right and reason. It is only so that 
we can have sanity and understanding. 
Else the world were a mad dance of 



chance. Only so can the universe 
furnish us with a vocation suitable to 
the nature it has given us. Else life 
were a grim joke. Only so can we realize 
a happy humanity. 

Hence in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore 
And hear the mighty waters rolling ever- 
more. 



THE CHURCH AND THE STATE 
UNIVERSITY 



S. M. DICK, PH.D. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

The problem of education is being taken very seriously just now by our church 
workers. Particularly are our religious leaders coming to see the religious significance 
of state institutions and are organizing work to meet the new conditions there established. 
The Biblical World has already published a number of very important papers in this 
field, but the present paper handles the matter from a little different point of view and with 
an equally keen sense of the importance of the great subject, especially as regards the 
practical working of the plan in local churches. 



Education in the ancient world car- 
ried with it the element of correction and 
reproof, as well as mental development 
and training. The Proverbialist says, 
"Take fast hold of instruction; keep 
her, for she is thy life." And Paul says, 
" Every scripture inspired of God is also 
profitable for teaching, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction which is in 
righteousness: that the man of God 
may be complete, furnished completely 



unto every good work." When such 
words as teaching, reproof, correction, 
and instruction are applied to edu- 
cation and filled with a content equal 
to life, it means that a trained in- 
tellect, a cultivated brain, a developed 
character, and an unfolded spiritual 
power are crystallized into conviction 
on all great moral questions and 
expressed in action on all great social 
questions. 
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It is the function of the church and 
of great moral leaders to endeavor to 
adjust all educational systems of a 
people to meet, as nearly as possible, 
the loftiest ideals in a thoroughly edu- 
cated man. The question that con- 
fronts us is: Does the state university, 
separated from the church, as it neces- 
sarily is in our government, meet the 
full requirements of such an education ? 
There is but one answer to the question: 
It does not. Of necessity it cannot. 
This is no criticism of the state uni- 
versity. It is a condition. To meet 
the requirement of an ideal education 
requires both the church and the 
state, or at least requires the religious 
nature developed along with the 
mental faculties. How then shall 
the church be related to the state 
university ? 

So far as the student body along lines 
of higher education is concerned, the 
change from secular or church insti- 
tutions to non-secular or state insti- 
tutions in the last twenty-five years 
has been revolutionary. When great 
changes come in short periods we call 
them revolutionary. When the same 
changes come through longer periods 
of time we call them evolutionary. The 
changes in the educational world in 
twenty-five years have been both; we 
may call the movement, therefore, evo- 
revolutionary. It has come so gently 
in its movement that to the masses it 
has not been perceptible. But it has 
arrived and the church faces the giant 
problem wholly unprepared to meet it. 
The question is: Can the church adjust 
itself and take the problem in hand for 
solution before it gets beyond its control 
and influence ? 



What is the real problem the church 
is face to face with in relation to the state 
university? It is the problem of ade- 
quately caring for the church members in 
the student body enrolled in these uni- 
versities. Of the forty-eight states, 
thirty-eight have state universities. 
The United States Bureau of Education 
reported in 1913 that eighty-six colleges 
and universities were wholly or in part 
supported by the state. This was 
exclusive of state normal schools. The 
property valuation given to these insti- 
tutions amounts to $175,506,354 and 
the working income is quoted at $39,- 
077,264. At 5 per cent this would 
represent an endowment of $781,545,280. 
The endowment of all denominational 
colleges and universities in this country 
is less than one-half that amount. 
From the material side of education 
these figures should be enough to wake 
up the churches in this country and 
bring them to a consciousness of their 
real problem. From the student stand- 
point the facts are not less striking, In 
1885 there were in the private and 
church academies of this country 97,000 
students and in all high schools of the 
United States only 35,000, or nearly two 
and eight-tenths as many students in 
the church schools as in the public high 
schools. Twenty years later, in 1905, 
the private and church schools had in- 
creased 4,600, or 4.8 per cent. In the 
meantime the public high schools had 
increased 687,000, or more than 1,960 
per cent. The increase in the public 
high schools in that period was more 
than four hundred times as fast as in the 
church schools. 

"In 1886-87 there were 1,476 high 
schools, public and private, in this 
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country with 184,616 pupils enrolled. 
In 191 2-13 there were 13,445 such 
schools with an attendance of 1,283,009"; 
an increase in twenty-six years of 1,098,- 
393 pupils. In the meantime the en- 
rolment of pupils in the secondary church 
schools had been but slightly increased. 

What effect has this high-school 
development on the state university? 
As the state university is a part of our 
great educational system we should 
naturally expect these high schools to be 
feeders of the state university, and 
therefore we should look for abnormal 
growth in the state universities. This 
is precisely what we find. In 1870 
there were enrolled in all state uni- 
versities combined 6,694 students. In 
1914 there were enrolled in the state 
universities 147,409, and this year will 
show a substantial increase. With the 
rapidly expanding facilities of the state 
university and the increasing number 
of courses offered, we may expect that 
in a very few years the enrolment will 
exceed the 200,000 mark. 

We must remember that the state 
university is not a school competing for 
place and recognition with the church 
school or private school. Dr. Robertson 
of Wesley College, North Dakota, has 
expressed this in admirable language. 
He says: "The state university is not an 
independent institution, competing for 
place and recognition. It is the com- 
prehensive social structure wrought out 
by all the people, and which is immensely 
potential in defining the future civil- 
ization of this commonwealth and all 
others so organized." 

The enormous sum of $40,000,000 
annually paid for the support and work 
of the state universities is largely raised 



from taxation. It is cheerfully paid by 
the people. Every taxpayer feels an 
ownership in the university. These 
universities are the people's institutions 
and draw from all classes alike. The 
moral atmosphere in most of state uni- 
versities is such that parents are not 
afraid to send their children into them 
for education. 

In the first annual report of the 
Council of Church Boards of Education 
in the United States of America appears 
this forceful statement : 

The state university contains on the 
whole about as much moral life as the 
average church college; and as regards 
church affiliations, we find the percentage 
higher in the state university than in 
society at large, 57 per cent of students 
being communicants of Christian churches. 
A few years ago the Committee of Six of 
the Religious Education Association found 
that 62 per cent at the University of Illinois 
were church members or adherents; 71 per 
cent at Kansas, 78 per cent at Missouri, 81 
per cent at Michigan, 98 per cent at Iowa. 

The men of this council were not 
directly connected with state univer- 
sities, so we may well regard this as a 
fairly impartial judgment. 

It is well, on the other hand, to remem- 
ber that where the people are gathered 
in large masses temptation is more viru- 
lent, the loss of moral tone easier, the 
maintenance of high religious standards 
more difficult, and the requirement of 
moral courage for the individual Chris- 
tian life much greater. This is just as 
true of aggregations in student bodies 
as in cities. Hence, the greater need 
of vigilance on the part of the church 
in the maintenance of moral and religious 
life in the state universities under the 
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conditions already existing and which 
will be intensified as the numbers 
increase. 

The item of interest in the relation of 
the church to the state university lies 
in the large number of Christian students 
attending the state universities. It 
may be said that the churches have their 
own colleges and therefore are not con- 
cerned. It is true the churches do have 
their own colleges, but they cannot be 
indifferent to the large numbers from the 
various denominations that go into the 
state universities. These young people, 
members of the church, educated in a 
state university, have just the same 
chance for leadership as if they were 
educated in a church college. Allow 
me to draw for illustration from the 
Methodist church, and what is true of 
that church is equally true of every 
other great denomination. In eight of 
our leading state universities, about 20 
per cent of the entire enrolment are 
members of the Methodist Episcopal 
church or come from homes of Method- 
ist people and prefer the Methodist 
church. The actual numbers range 
from 500 to 1,700 in these state uni- 
versities. In many of the smaller state 
universities about one-third of the enrol- 
ment are Methodists. At the present 
time we have about 25,000 Methodist 
students enrolled in our state univer- 
sities. Every tendency is that the per- 
centage of denominational students 
enrolled in the state universities will 
increase rather than diminish, and we 
may expect that when the enrolment 
of the state universities reaches 200,000 
we shall have 40,000 Methodist students 
in these institutions. In 1010 we had 
fifty-three colleges and universities 



owned and supported by the Methodist 
church, with an enrollment of 13,785 
students. We had invested in these 
colleges and universities, grounds and 
buildings, $20,221,195; equipment, 
$2,936,264; endowment, $19,017,245, 
making a total investment of $42,174,- 
704. At the same time there were 
enrolled in the state universities 101,285 
students, 20 per cent of whom were 
Methodists, making over 20,000 Method- 
ists in the state universities. These 
young people are just as valuable to 
Methodism as those enrolled in her own 
colleges. We spend millions annually 
on the students enrolled in our own 
colleges, but nothing on our own students 
enrolled in state universities. 

The leadership of the future must 
come from the colleges and universities. 
We get our ministers, missionaries, 
Christian teachers mostly from our 
denominational colleges, but it does not 
follow that the material for genuine 
leadership is better among the Methodists 
enrolled in denominational colleges than 
it is among Methodists enrolled in state 
universities. It is simply because the 
religious atmosphere is different. How- 
ever, it is reasonable to believe that the 
scope of leadership is broader in the 
state university than it is in the church 
college because of the large number of 
courses of study available, and because 
of the great number of departments 
created for technical training and study. 
If by any means we can create an at- 
mosphere in the state university equal in 
moral influence to that of the church 
college, there is no reason why we should 
not take the very best from the Method- 
ist students enrolled in the state uni- 
versities and make of them preachers, 
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missionaries, Christian teachers, and 
leaders of moral, political, and commer- 
cial reforms. For the creation of this 
atmosphere and the development of 
moral and Christian leaders the church 
has a right to expect from the state uni- 
versities a sympathetic co-operation. 
The members of the faculties of the state 
universities should be selected from men 
who wield a positive moral and religious 
influence on the student body, instead 
of a negative one or an anti-religious 
one. The best scholarship of the age 
is found among men who are positive 
in their religious character and convic- 
tions, and not among men who are semi- 
skeptic or materialists. 

The dependence of the state uni- 
versity upon the evangelical Christian 
church is much greater than is usually 
supposed. This readily appears when 
we compare the number of students 
furnished to higher education from the 
membership of evangelical churches 
with those furnished from that part of 
the population that are members of no 
church at all. We have selected Minne- 
sota from which to draw a concrete 
illustration of the dependence of the 
state university upon, or at least the 
indebtedness of the state university 
to, the evangelical churches. The figures 
herein used are exclusive of Catholics, 
either as to students or as to population. 
The figures being used for the present 
year and present enrolment of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota are based on esti- 
mated population which is substantially 
correct. Population of Minnesota, 1915, 
estimated 2,200,000; this may be di- 
vided into three parts as follows: 
Catholics 427,627, Protestant commu- 
nicants 440,000; not members of any 



church or religious faith 1,332,373. 
Exclusive of Catholics there are enrolled 
in the university in the Twin Cities, not 
including branches throughout the state, 
3,417 students. Of these 3,417 students 
2,687 come from the homes of the 
440,000 communicants and 735 from the 
homes of the 1,332,273 non-communi- 
cants. Or eleven times as many stu- 
dents come from the Christian homes of 
the state as from the non-Christian 
homes. If these students from Chris- 
tian homes should go to the denomina- 
tional schools instead of to the state 
university, as they would be justified 
in doing, the state university would soon 
cease to exist, or at least fail to wield an 
appreciable influence in the state. If 
the 2,682 students from Christian homes 
should leave the state university, the 
remaining 735 would feel so sickly over 
conditions that most of them would not 
return for a second semester. If the 
regents and faculties of our great state 
universities could see and realize this 
very significant fact, there would cer- 
tainly be a general warming up in sym- 
pathy toward the evangelical churches. 
There is still another phase of this 
question of special interest to the church 
when we consider the whole number of 
students furnished to higher education 
from Christian homes and non-Christian 
homes. Xarrowing the illustration to 
the Methodist church in Minnesota, 
because we have the data at hand, and 
assuming that other denominations com- 
pare favorably, we find that in Minne- 
sota there are in round numbers 50,000 
Methodist communicants. Including 
the Methodist students enrolled in the 
state university and those enrolled in 
denominational schools, the Methodists 
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of Minnesota are furnishing to higher 
education one student for every 54 
communicants, while that part of the 
population which are members of no 
church is furnishing one student to every 
1,812 of their number; thus Methodism 
is furnishing thirty-three times as many 
students, in proportion to her numbers, 
as that part of the population that has 
no religious affiliations. If the whole 
population, including Catholics, were 
considered, the proportion would be about 
twenty-three to one. 

The significance of these figures can 
scarcely be overestimated in the edu- 
cational world. Especially must the 
church recognize the problem and pre- 
pare to meet it. 

In a survey of the relation of the 
church to the state university, published 
in the Biblical World, June, 1014, Dr. 
Hughes says: "The problem will not be 
solved until the local churches are 
developed as effective agencies for reli- 
gious education and the students brought 
into the churches. This is a large task, 
larger than any church can accomplish 
without help, but with help it can be 
done." There is a growing conscious- 
ness among religious educators that the 
university church as such will not solve 
the problem, but that it must be solved 
by the development of the local churches 
in the community where the state uni- 
versity is located. This lays an abnor- 
mal burden upon the local church which 
makes it imperative that it should not 
be too much localized, but that it should 
be of a wider character and receive its 
help from all over the state or be pro- 
vided with endowment resources. 

Another item of interest to the de- 
nominations in connection with the 



state university is the world-wide char- 
acter of the student bodies. There are 
hundreds of students from the ends of 
the earth enrolled in our state universi- 
ties. The University of Minnesota at 
the present time has students enrolled 
from Austria, Scotland, Spain, Peru, 
Finland, Greece, Cuba, Buenos Aires, 
Germany, Japan, South Africa, India. 
Denmark, Russia, Norway, Canada, and 
China, in addition to those from America. 
If the churches are indifferent to these 
students because they are in state uni- 
versities we can scarcely hope for them 
to return to their own countries Chris- 
tian. They are more likely to return 
materialists, agnostics, or even avowed 
skeptics. It does not require much 
statesmanship to see the difficulty in the 
way of missionary work and progress 
in a foreign country where a missionary 
must work side by side with an American 
educated native skeptic. Many of these 
foreigners educated in our state uni- 
versities return to their own countries 
and hold places of prominence and great 
influence in the government or in the 
great commercial centers, and if they 
antagonize the missionary work or 
throw their influence against the Chris- 
tian religion it makes progress in that 
field very difficult, if not impossible. 

Space will not permit me to carry 
into this abstract a detailed analysis of 
the religious attitude and influence of 
faculties in some of our great state 
universities, but it is greatly to be 
desired that the church appreciate the 
value of moral and religious training of 
its student body in these universities 
and that it will use every possible means 
to impress upon those in authority that 
care in the selection of members of 
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faculties is of supreme importance. It 
is equally important that means be 
taken to impress upon the members of 
faculties the dependence of the uni- 
versity on the evangelical church, that 



the faculty and local church which will 
make possible such religious training and 
spiritual education of the student that 
when he has completed his education 
in the university he may go to his field 



there may be that co-operation between of labor equipped for every good work. 
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XI The Egyptian Period (1580-1 187 B.C.) 



A. The Sources for this Period 

i. Egyptian inscriptions. — The chief 
sources for this period are the inscrip- 
tions of the Egyptian kings of the 
Eighteenth, Nineteenth, and Twentieth 
dynasties, which they have carved on 
the walls of their temples. They are 
published in accurate English transla- 
tion in Vols. II-IV in Breasted's Ancient 
Records of Egypt, Chicago, 1906. 

2. The Tell el-Amarna letters. — In the 
year 1888 there were discovered at 
Tell-el-Amarna in Egypt about 350 in- 
scribed clay tablets. These proved to 
be chiefly letters from Syrian and 
Palestinian "kings" to the Egyptian 
monarchs Amenhotep III and Amen- 
hotep IV (ca. 1400 B.C.). If these letters 
had been written in Egyptian, it would 
not have been remarkable, since Syria 
and Palestine stood at this time under 
the rule of the Pharaohs; instead of this, 
however, they were written in Baby- 
lonian. The use of Babylonian in these 



letters is explicable only as a survival of 
an earlier state of affairs, when Egyptian 
influence in Palestine counted for 
nothing, and when Babylonian influence 
was supreme. 

3. The Babylonian and Assyrian 
records. — These are scanty during this 
period in comparison with the previous 
period, still they yield some information 
in regard to the conditions in Babylonia, 
Assyria, and Mesopotamia. They are 
published in German translation in 
Schrader's Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, 
Vols. I and III. 

4. The Hittite inscriptions. — The ma- 
jority of these are written in a character 
that has not yet been deciphered, but in 
the archives at BoghazkiSi, the Hittite 
capital in Asia Minor, numerous records 
in Babylonian cuneiform that can be 
read were discovered by Winckler. 

5. The Old Testament. — The tradi- 
tions of the sojourn in Egypt, the exodus, 
and the conquest of Canaan that have 



